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A PLAIN EXUIBITION OF METHODIST | 
EPISCOPACY.—No. L. 

Origin of Methodism, and the introduction of 
Methodist Episcopacy into America. 
It is desirable to become acquainted with the || 

history Of every Christian church within’ the 

hounds of the Republic of America. Whilst the 
history of other religious sects which exist in our 
country, is in general well understood, that of the 

Methodist Episcopal church, in some degree, | 

must be considered as an exception, ‘Though | 

the public have been informed that this denomi- 
nation originated under the superintendence and | 


direction of the Rev. John Wesley, yet they are | 
deficient in knowledge respecting the manner of | 
iis introduction into our land, and of its peculiar || 
plity, ‘This is doubtless owing to the fact that), 
w book has been published, calculated to dis || 
wmnate the proper information concerning this | 
vc. Those books which have been printed, | 
wuching the subject of Methodist Episcopacy, ap- || 
yar to have been designed for local places. and |) 

| 





or local objects, rather than for general know. | 
ledge, Hence it is desirable, that Methodist || 
Epscopacy should be fairly exhibited before the | 
people, And since no abler pen is employed for 
this purpose, [ have resolved to employ mine.— 
Should I fail in my attempt, perhaps some one 
possessed of more information on the subject, and 
wetter skilled in writing, may succeed me.— 
Achilles was roused from his retreat, when Pa- | 
troclus fell, 

ltis designed in several numbers to show the || 
origin of Methodism; the manner in which Me- 
thodist Episcopacy was introduced into America; 
te peculiar polity of the Methodist Episcopal 
church ; the salaries which its different grades of 
ministers are allowed to receive ; and the method | 
ifraising the salaries of its ministers. Tn hand- 
ling these matters it shall be my aim to be can- 
iid, and to avoid expressions calculated to wound | 
thefeelings of any of my readers. 

In preparing the contemplated numbers for the 
ress, L shall freely borrow from such writers as | 
come in my way, whatever will answer my pure 
pose, I shall, however, chiefly depend on the | 
blowing publications, ‘The Doctrines and | 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal church,” | 
puuted in 1828. The Book of Discipline of | 
the Methodist Episcopal church,” fourteenth edi- ] 
Von, printed in 1898, “A review of the Econo- || 
my of Methodism,” published in the 3d number | 
“The Christian Spectator,’ A periodical || 
‘iyled * Phe Mutual Rights of the Ministers and + 
Members of the Methodist Episcopal church,’ || 
published at Baltimore ; and ‘ Moore’s Life of |) 

esley.” I make this general annunciation of | 
My iMtention concerning quotations, to save time | 
‘nd toom in frequently referring my readers to 

em, and to avoid the charge of plagiarism. 
The first part of the subject ander considera- 
Hon, is that of the Origin of Methodism, and the | 
anner of the introduction of Methadist Episco- | 
bacy into America. } 

Methodism originated under the ministry of | 
the Rev. John Wesley; and under his oversight 
ind direction, the structure was reared to the top- | 
“one, He began, probably, with the simple in- ll 








ciple of energy and reformation, 


}ing in the University at Oxford, John and Charles 


|| sion for management. 


| rangement. 
‘| rules and the same religious meetings; and all 


_work God was pleased to work by me. 


/can find any to ease me of, my burden.” 


tention of forming, within the established church | 


of England, a society which, instead of a seces- 


sion, should be to the entire body a living prin- 
While study- 


Wesley, and some kindred spirits, amougst whom 
was George Whitfield, were united in a society 
lor religious improvement; and even in that early 
period, received in opprobriam, the title of Me- 
thodists, a name which, had long been to such as 
appeared to be uncommonly precise in religious 


| duties —Buck’s Theo. Dic. art. Methodists.— 


But so far was the founder of Methodism, at that 


‘| time, from anticipating the work to wluch he was 
destined, that he lett his scholastic retirement, 


with his brother Charles Wesley, and with ano- 
ther of his spiritual associates, to embark in the 


enterprise of preaching the gospel in the new 


colony of Georgia. When he abandoned this 


undertaking and returned to England, it does not 
/appear that he had any presentment of what was 


to be thenceforward the tenor of his life. The 
preaching of Whitfield hdd begun te awaken i 
London and elsewhere, a spirit of religious in- 
quiry, while the Wesleys were in Georgia.— 
They returned and entered into lis labours just 
as he had left England on his first voyage to 
America, Jolin Wesley, whose variety of ta- 
lents and attainments give him the superiority 
among his associates, was characterized by a 
strong natural uptitude, and a corresponding pas- 
Wissen he saw an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of power, he could not 
well help securing it; aud toa man of such ta- 
lents and such a temper, opportunities will never 
be wanting, It is to this trait in the character of 
John Wesley, that the existeuce of Methodism 
asa distinct sect, and all the peculiarities of its 
organization, are to be aseribed. A few of lis 
disciples and inquirers in London came to him 
for advice and instruction ; he formed therm into 
a society of which he was the head and Law- 
giver, and to which others were added as they of- 
fered themselves, Next at Bristol, and alter- 
wards in other places they adopted the same ar- 
All these societies had the same 


acknowledged him as'their leader. As some of 
the societies increased in numbers, houses of 
worship became necessary for their accommoda- 
tion, Of these houses, John Wesley was the 
sole proprietor ; they were erected for him = and 
his * helpers” to preach in. ‘The expense of 
building and maintaining “ preaching houses’’ Jed 
to a system of finance. The collection of mo- 
ney, for these purposes, from all the members of 
the Sucicty, led to the formation of ‘ classes.””— 
Class-leaders were at first the only responsible 


collectors of a weekly penny contribution ; and || 


were afterwards invested with a certain spiritual | 
oversight of those whose weekly gifts they were | 
appointed to receive. ‘Thus the legislation of 
Methodism grew up by use; one part was added | 
after another, as experience required or occasion | 
suggested, till the system, long before the death 

of its founder, was completed. 


We can give Wesley, then, entire eredit for | 


sincerity whenever he sheaks of the power with | 
which he was invested, as having been thrown | 


/upon him, and as being a sort of burden which | 
he would gladly lay aside if he could. No, 
} help.’ 


doubt he fully believed what he said, when he 
declared, ‘the power I have, 1 never sought ; 
it was the undesired, unexpected result of the 
I have | 
a thousand times sought to devolve it on others, | 
but as yet I cannot; I therefore suffer it, till 1) 
The | 


| 


man who loves power and who has the capacity | 


of gaining and wielding it, will always easily per- 


ll at first; on these we continued joined. 
|do me no favour to be directed by me, Itis 


suade himself that circumstances foree into his 
reluctant hands, the power which in fact he co- 
vets and strives to acquire, 

The father of Methodism was conscious of his 
absolute power ; and at the same time was 80 
conscious of the seeurity of the tenure by which 
le held it, that he not only made no attempt to 
conceal lis supremacy, but never serupled to de- 
Clare and imaintain the full extent of his authority 
While he threw off the shackles of the English 
hierarchy, he never pretended a love of liberty as 
the reasons he wasa he irty despiser of democracy 
inevery form, and more especially of democracy 
At one of the Confer- 
ences, alter the Methodists had become a numer- 


in things ecclesiastical 


ous sect, he took occasion to define and assert 
his absolute supremacy. A question was pro- 
posed respecting the nature of the power which 
he exercised over the Methodists. He rephed 
by giving a brief history of the system, showing 
how it had originated with him; how he had 
yone on with it from step to step, impelled not 
by a plan or purpose of his own, buat by the pres- 
sure olf circumstances > and how the supreme and 
unlimited authority over the whole community 
had always been in his hands alone. A few ins 
dividuals asked him to advise them, and pray 
with them. The desire was on their part, not 
on his, his desire was to live in retirement; but he 
did not see that he could refuse them his help, 
and be guiltless before God. “ Here,” said he, 
“commenced my power, namely, a power to 
appomt when, where, and how they should meet ; 
and to remove those whose life showed that they 
had no desire to flee from the wrath to come.— 
This power remained the same, whether the peo- 
ple meeting together were twelve, twelve hun- 
dred, or twelve thousand.” By and by money 
was needed to pay for the lease of the building 
which they oceupied, and for putting it in repair ; 
and some of those who had thus put themselves 
under his ministry, offered to subsertbe quarterly 
for these purposes. ‘The funds raised in this way 
were not for compensation to him, but for the ex- 
penses of the society under his direction ; there- 
fore he suffered them to subscribe, “ Then I 
asked,” 
receiving this money, and paying it where it is 
necdfal? One said, | will do nt, and keep the 
wecount for you: so here was the first steward. 
Afierwards I desired one or two more to belp me 
as stewards; and in process of tune, a greater 
number, Let it be remembered, that it was I 
myself, not the people, who chose the stewards, 
and appointed to each the distinct work, wherein 
jhe was to help me as long as I chose.” 
lregard to the preachers in his connexion ; they 


So in 


|| were his helpers ; the earlicst of them had offered 


to serve him as sons, and act under his direction. 
* Observe,” continues he, asserting his own su- 
premacy, “ these likewise desired me, not I them. 
And here commenced my power to appoint each 
of these when, where, and how to labour; that is, 
while he chose to continue with me; for each 
had a power to go away when he pleased, as I 
had also to go away from them, or any of them, 
if f saw sufficient cause.” The increase of num- 
bers made no difference. “1 had’ said he, “I 
had just the same power still to appoimt when, 
and where, and how each should help me; and to 
j tell any, if, I saw canse, ‘I do not desire your 
On these terms and no other, we joined 
These 





| true, my reward is with the Lord ; but at present 
| I have nothing from it, but trouble and-eare, and 
often a burden I scarce know how to bear.” He 
went on to assert that the Conference was no 
check on his power ; no partaker of his authority, 
At first when his ‘“‘ helpers’ were few, he had 


said he, “who will take the trouble of 
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invited them to meet with him. Afterwards, || not how to employ. The memoirs, at the head of 
when their number had become too great for all || which this preface will be placed, embrace, or 
to come together in this way, then for several | will embrace, the whole course of my life; they 
years he invited such as he chose to meet and | were commenced in the year 1811, and have been 
confer with him, till at length, he gave, what he| continued up to this day. I relate in the part 
styles “a general permission,” that all might || which is finished, and I shall relate in that which 
come who desired it. ‘“ Observe,” said he, “I || isonly sketched out, my childhood, my education, 
myself sent for these of my own free choice ; and my early youth, my entrance into the army, my 
I sent for them to advise, not to govern me.—_| arrival at Paris, my presentation to Louis X VIth, 
Neither did [ at any of these times divest myself | the beginning of the Revolution, my travels in 
of any part of that powér which the providence | America, my return to Europe, my emigration in 
of God had cast upon me without any design or | Germany and England, my return to France un- 
choice of mine.” “ And as it was merely in || der the Consulate, my occupations and my works 
obedience to the providence of God, and for the '! under the Emperor, my journey to Jerusalem, my 
good of the people, that I first accepted this occupations and my works under the restoration ; 
power, which I never sought, nay, a hundred | lastly, the complete history of the restoration and 
times laboured to throw off, so it is on the same | its fall. 
consideration, not for profit, honour, or pleasure,,| I have met with almost all the men who, in my 
that I use it at this day.” When it was said to | times, have acted a parteither great or small, both 
him, “several gentlemen are offended at your | in foreign countries and in my own ; from Wasb- 
having so much power,” he dared to reply as | ington to Napoleon, from Louis XVI, to Alexan- 
follows: “I did not seek any part of it. But|/ der; from Pius VII, to Gregory XVI; from Fox, 
when it came unawares, not daring to bury that | Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, Londonderry, Capo d’ Istria 
talent, I used it to the best of my judgment. Yet! to Malesherbes, Mirabeau, &c.; from Nelson, 
I never was fond of it. I always did, and do | Bolivar, Mahomet, Pasha of Egypt, to Suffren, 
now, bear it as any burden, which God lays upon } Bougainville, La Peyrouse, Moreau, &c. &c. I 
me, and therefore I dare not lay it down. But if |, was one of a triumvirate of which there was no 
you can tell me of any one, or any five men, to || preceding example; three poets of different na- 
whom I may transfer this burden, who can and | tions, and of contrary interests, were, almost at 
will do what I do now, I will heartily thank both || the same time, ministers of foreign affairs; my- 
them and you. ‘ But some of our helpers say, | self in France, Mr. Canning in England, Marti- 
this is shackling free-born Englishmen ;’ and de- || nez de la Rosa in Spain. I have successively 
mand a free Conference, that is a meeting of all t passed through the vacant years of my youth, the 
the preachers, wherein all things shall be deter- || busy years of the republican era, the pomp of the 
mined by most votes. I answer, it is possible | empire, and the reign of legitimacy. 
after my death, something of this kind may take 1 I have explored the seas of the old and of the 
place. But not while I live, To me the preach-| new world ; I have trodden the soil of the four 
ers have engaged themselves to submit, to serve | quarters of the globe; after having encamped 
me as sons in the Gospel.’ But they are not | under the hut of the [roquois, and the tent of the 
thus engaged to any man, or number of men be-| Arab; in the wigwams of the Hurons; amidst 
sides. To me the people submit, but they will | the ruins of Athens, of Jerusalem, of Memphis, 
not thus submit to any other.”"—Caris. Spec. vol. || Carthage, and Grenada; among the Greeks, the 
ti. Southey's Life of Wesley, vol. ii. p.90. Min. || ‘Turks, and the Moors ; in forests and ruins, after 
Con. vol. i. p. 53. Mut. Rights, vol. ii. p. 74-5. | having worn the bear-skin coat of the savage, and 
We would remark, that the language of Wesley |, the silk cafian of the Mameluke ; after having en- 
sounds very much like despotism, In any other | dured poverty, hunger, thirst, and exile, I have sat 
sect, such a claim of power would have awakened || down as minister and ambassador, covered with 
instant alarm ; and even if such a power had ex-| gold embroidery, and decorated with orders and 
isted, the naked assertion of that power, in such || ribands, at the tables of kings, at the fetes of 
a style, would have ensured its subversion. But | princes and princesses, to fall again into indi- 
Wesley knew not only what he was saying, but | gence, and to taste the hardships of a prison. 
also to whom he was speaking. He knew that|| I have been connected with a multitude of per- 
he was ‘the breath in the nostrils’ of every one | sons celebrated in arms, jn the church, in politics, 
of his helpers or preachers. He knew that he | in the magistracy, the sciences, the arts. I am 
held his power over them, not by prescription | in possession of immense materials; above 400 
only, but by the stronger title of an intellectual | private letters, the diplomatic correspondence of 
superiority which they could not resist. 
too that the property of every Methodist ‘ preach- |, 

















. of leaving us: 

has just departed, full of glory oa of ; in matte 

| France has hardly any thing left of the tse 
its former age; she commences a new era T ¢ 

/ main to bury my age, like the old priest, ‘ h . 
the sack of Bezieres, was to toll the bell 

he himself fell, when the last of the citizens 
have expired. 

| When death shall drop the curta 

| and the world, it will be found th 

| divided into three acts. 

From my youth till 1800, I was a soldier and 
a traveller; from 1800 to 1814, under the h. 
| sulate and the empire, my life was literary ; i, 
the restoration up to this time, my life hia, be “ 
political. ~ 

In the three successive periods of my career I 
have always proposed to myself some great ok 
ject ;—as a traveller, I aspired to the discovery 1 
the polar world ; as an author, I have endeavoured 
to re-establish religion: on its ruins; as a states, 
man, I have exerted myself to give to nations the 
true system of a representative monarchy 
its several liberties—I have at least assisted to 
obtain that one which is worth them all, which 
supplies the want of them, and stands as the head 
of a constitution—the liberty of the press, If | 
have often failed in my enterprises, it is the fyyh 
of my destiny. Foreigners who have succeeded 
in their designs were seconded by fortune: they 
were supported by powerful friends and a tranquil 
country: I have not been so fortunate, 

Of the modern French authors of my date, | 
am almost the only one whose life resembles his 
| works; a traveller, a soldier, a poet, a legislator 
| —it was in the woods that I sung of the woods: 
‘on board ships that I painted the sea; in camps 
that I have spoken of arms; in exile that } have 
learned exile ; it was in courts, in public affiirs, 
in assemblies, that I studied princes, politics, laws 
and history. ‘The orators of Greece and Rome 
were mixed up with the state, and shared its fate, 
In Italy and Spain, at the close of the middle 
ages, and at the revival of letters, the most dis. 
tinguished geniuses in literature and the arts par. 
ticipated in the social movement. What stormy 
and admirable lives were those of Dante, Tasso, 
Camoens, Ercilla, and Cervantes! 

In France our ancient poets and historians 
sung and wrote in the midst of pilgrimages and 
combats, Thibault, Count of Champagne, Ville- 
hardouin, Joinville, borrowed the felicities of their 
style from the adventures of their career. F'rois- 
| sart seeks history on the high roads, and learns it 
jof the knights and abbes whom he meets and 
‘with whom he journeys. But ever since the 


0, ir 
before 
Should 


In between ine 
at my drama js 


With 








He kuew | my several embassies, those belonging to the time | reign of Francis I., our writers have been insv- 
when I was minister for foreign affairs, among || lated men, whose talents might furnish the ex- 


ing house’ or chapel in England, Ireland, and) which are unique and unknown documents be- || pression of the spirit, but not of the facts of their 


Scotland was vested in him, and that a word from | longing to myself. I have carried the musket of 
him was sufficient to debar any, or all his helpers | the soldier, the staff of the traveller, the wand of 
from ever entering into one of them again. They | the pilgrim; a navigator, my fortunes have been 
knew all this as well as he did, and he meant they || as inconstant as my sail; a halcyon, 1 have made 
should not forget it. As his obedient ‘ sons in the || my nest upon the waves. 
Gospel’ they bowed before him, and rejoiced that I have been engaged in peace and war ; I have 
he gave them permission to record on their minutes || signed treaties and protocols; and published, by 
his language of despotism. the way, numerous works. I have been initiated 
{This subject will be continued in the next nnmber.] || into party, court, and state secrets; I have seen, 
| close at hand, the most extraordinary reverses, 
From the Albior. | the most exalted fortunes, the greatest reputations. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHATEAUBRIAND. |'T have been present at sieges, at congresses, at 
Sicut nubes—quasi naves—velut umbra. _conclaves ; at the re-edification and demolition of 
To the Editor of the Revue des deux Mondes. || thrones. I have made history,* and I could write 
Paris, 10th March, 1834. it. And my solitary, contemplative, poetical life, 
Sir,—I have received the letter in which you || passed through this world of realities, of catas- 
have the goodness to ask me for the J'estamenta- || trophes, of tumult, of noise, with the sons of my 
ry Preface to my Memoirs. As M. J. Janin has|| dreams, Chactas, Rene, Eudore, Aben-Hamet ; 
announced the existence of those memoirs with || with the daughters of my chimeras, Atala, -Ame- 
so much eclat, talent, and politeness in the Revue |! lie, Blanea, Velleda, Cymodocee. Within, ani 
de Paris, my work being no longer a secret, there || beside my age, I perhaps exercised on it, without 
is no reason to prevent the communication of the || desiring, and without seeking it, a threefold in- 
MS. of the preface; which I therefore do myself)! flaence—religious, political and literary. 








the honour to send to you. Accept, &e. &c. ‘IT have now left around me only three or four 
Cuareausriand. | contemporaries of long-standing reputation. Al- 

Pane Preface. fieri, Canova, and Monti, are gone; of the days 

aris, Ist Aug. 1832. | of its glory, Italy has only Piedmont and Mazzo- 


As it is impossible for me to foresee the | ni; Pellico has wasted the best years of his life 
ment of my death, as at my age the days granted | 





in the dungeons of Spieberg ; the men of talent | 


to man are but days of grace, I will, for fear of) of the country of Dante are condemned to silence, | 


or forced to pine in a foreign land. 

and Mr. Canning have died young ; Walter Scott 
* J'ai fait de histoire, meaning, I have been en- 

gaged in affairs which will be matter of history. 


being taken by surprise, give an account of a 
work which is destined, as it proceeds, to beguile | 
for me the tedium of those last and forlorn hours | 
for which nobody wishes, and which one knows | 








Lord Byron | 


‘ 
! 
| 


| 


‘epoch. If I am destined to live, I shall repre- 
‘sent in my person, which is represented in my 
;memoirs, the principles, the ideas, the events, 
| the catastrophes, the epopee of my times; the 
more so, as I have seen the end and the com 
| mencement of a world; and as the opposite che- 
_racters of this end and of this commencement 
are blended in my opinions, I find myself between 
the two ages, as at the conflux of two rivers. | 
plunged into their troubled waves, leaving with 
regret the shore on which I was born, and nat 
gating with hope towards the unknown coast— 
the resort of new generations. 

The memoirs, divided into books and parts, are 
written in different times and in different places; 
these sections naturally lead to a kind of pro 
logues, which relate what has happened since the 
last dates, and describe the places where I resume 
the thread of my narrative: and the varied events 
and the changing forms of my life are thus blend- 
ed together. It often happens, that, in my 
ments of prosperity, I have to speak of the time of 
my misfortunes, and that, in my days of tribult 
tion, I recall my day of happiness, and the divers 
sentiments of the different periods of my life, ™Y 
youth penetrating into my old age, the gravity ® 
my years of experience casting a gloom over M) 
lighter years—the rays of my sun, from its _ 
to its setting, crossing and mingling with eae 
other, like the scattered lights of my existence, 
give a sort of undefinable Gnity to my work ; 
cradle has some affinity with my tomb, my tomb 
with my cradle; my sufferings become pleasures, 
my pleasures pains ; and it cannot be discove 
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better. If you could catch them in contradic. 








her these memoirs are the work of a brown |/Church. Apply to numbers of them—from || which Jesus Christ promised to his ministers 
different parts of the globe, too; the more the | for ever. 


No. 2. That our ministers more frequently 


snow if that is good—what I say is that which || tions, you must be aware, what a great chance | and distinctly pourtray to their people the true 


has happened without my thinking of it, by the } 
ery inconstancy of the storms that assailed my || 

k, and which often left me, to write this, a 
short fragment of my life, only the shoal on which || 
[ had been shipwrecked. {| 

| have composed these memoirs with a truly 1 

ernal predilection ; and could wish to be re- || 
qscitated at the hour when phantoms are abroad || 
correct the proofs ;—the dead go quickly. | 

The notes which accompany the text are of) 
three kinds ; the first, placed at the end of the |, 
volumes, include the explanations and justificatory || 
doouments ; the second, at the bottom of the pages, | 
were written at the same time as the text; the |, 
third, also at the bottom of the pages, liave been || 
aided since the composition of the text, and both || 
the date and place where they were written, are | 
given. A year or two’s solitude in some corner || 
uf the earth would suffice for the completion of || 
my memoirs ; but I have never had any repose, || 
except during the nine months that I slumbered {| 
iy the bosom of my mother. It is probable I || 
shall not regain prenatal repose till I find it in the || 
bosom of our common mother after death. \| 

Many of my friends have urged me to pub- || 
lish immediately a portion of my history; [| 
have not been able to comply with their wish.— 
first, [ should, in spite of myself, be less frank, || 
less true. ‘hen I have always fancied that [ | 
was writing seated in my coffin ; hence the work |! 


it would give you, in your warfare against | 
RomAnisM. 
Then, Gentlemen! take the Bible: let them | 
shew you upon what texts they bottom their 
doctrine. Above all things, remember your 
favourite principle—the Bible, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible. Do not suffer them 
to say It means, but let the text speak for itself. 
You know, Gentlemen !—for you are profes- 
sional characters—you know the magic power 
belonging to those two words, Jt means, which 
in your mouth transforms the flesh and blood 
of Jesus Christ into mere bread and wine—in 
the mouth of the Unitarian, the adorable per- 
son of Jesus Christ into a mere man—and, in 
the mouth of all reformers, a system of divine | 
revelation into a system of human philosophy 
or of human folly. 
But stop! what doT hear? Some friends 
of mine, who pretend to be much better ac- 
quainted with your views than I, laugh at my | 
stupidity: they are very near supposing me to_ 
be a fool, for believing that you are in earnest, 
when you publish to the world your inten-| 
tion of becoming intimately acquainted with | 
the Roman Catholic System. ‘They tell me! 
that the whole affair is a humbug—a farce 
to save appearances, and that, per fas et nefas, 
your determination is to find our religious sys- | 
tem to be the very sink of abominations, to ex- 





|| judge most expedient. 


features of Porery, in the way in which they 
Alias that : 

A hideous figure of their foes they draw, 

Nor lines, nor Jooks, nor shades, ner colours true ; 

And this grotesque design expose to public view. 

DRYDEN, 

After having spent some hours in your labo- 
ratory, in making up a monster composed of 
idolatry, superstition, cruelty, &c., &c., hideous 
enough to frighten the very D.... out of his king- 
dom, you are to mount the pulpit, and there 
exhibiting the monster, the work of your own 
creation, you are to work yourselves up into a 
holy rage, call that monster Genuine Popery, 
and consign it and us to the lowest Pit. 

Now, Gentlemen! as, in doing so, you will 
have to exhibit yourselves before the public in 
the ludicrous characters of Clerical Mounte- 
hanks, | advise you, before you mount the pul- 
pit, to gather a good deal of brass. Do not 
suffer a blush to suffuse your cheeks, but stamp- 
ing with a holy rage, and with now and then a 
hard knock of the fist upon the pulpit, go on 
roaring, foaming and bawling with a voice of 
thunder, against the wickedness of Pope and 
Popery—not to forget now and then a season- 
able sneer, and expressions of contempt at its 
absurdities. Thus you will rivet the attention 
of your hearers, who, almost stunned by your 
vociferations and frightened by your thunder- 


jas assumed a sort of religious character, which [|| hibit the same in the most odious colours before ings, will have no &me or chance left for reflec- 


could not take away without injuring it: I should || 
besorry to stifle that remote sounding voice which | 
issues from the tomb, and which ts heard in the 
whole course of the narrative. It will not be thought 
grange that I retain some weaknesses ; that I 
am anxious about the fate of the poor orphan, 
who is destined to remain after me on the earth. 
IfMinos should judge that I have suffered enough 
in this world to be at least a happy shade in the 
vext, a little light from the Elysian fields, illumin- 
ing my last picture, would serve to render less 
tnking the faults of the painter. Life becomes | 
ne ill; death will perhaps become me better. 
CHATEAUBRIAND, 





SIX LETTERS 
Of Advice to the gentlemen Presbyterian Par- 
sons, who lately met at Columbia, Pa., for the 
purpose of declaring war against the Catholic 
Church. By Demetrius Augustin Gallitzin. 


the world, and to offer the monstrosity of that 
system as your apology for waging war against | 
it. 


arguments. 
say) that ever issued from the Protestant presses 


never was one yet, that exhibited the said doc- 
trine in its true colours. This, gentlemen, 
needs no proof; and let me tell you (en pas- 
sant) that this is one of the greatest causes of 
the surprising increase of what you call Ro- 
manism. Your hearers are not all fools, willing 
to believe every thing you assert. They have 
eyes to see and ears to hear, and an intellect to 
judge for themselves. Thus, many of them, 
finding the Catholic church far different from 
what. you represented it to be, unwilling to be 


Lerter II. ‘imposed upon any lenger, leave your ranks to 





January 21st, 1834. 
Genttemen Parsons :—I have carefully ex- 


crowd the ranks of Romanism. 





amined your Six Resolutions, 1 shall take 
them up one by one, and give you my advice 
upon each of them. 

No. 1. That the Synod earnestly recommend 
othe ministry and members under our care, a 
more careful study of this subject, (of Roman- 
im) anda more intimate acquaintance with 
the system. 

Here is surely a great blunder. Ever since 
the pretended reformation, the reformers, and 
their successors to the present day, have been 
attacking what you call romanism—the church 
at present of one hundred and seventy millions, 
spread over all nations of the globe; and now, 
ifter three hundred years, you publish to the 
world, what amounts to an acknowledgment 
that you hardly know what Romanism is. So 
all along you have been putting the cart before 
the horse. You have been preaching, praying, 
and cursing down Romanism, with which you 
were but little acquainted. 

Ifully agree with you, that it is high time 
Yon should know, thoroughly know, thé system 
which, these three hundred years past, you have 
*en endeavouring to pull down. 

Now, Gentlemen? are you in earnest? Do 
Fou wish to know what the Roman Catholic 

harch really is? If so, I shall send yon at 
“nee to our bishops and priests. If I wished 


to know the principles of the Presbyterian || 


hurch, it is to you I should apply for informa- 
a to learn the principles of the Catholic 
vhureh I must; of course, send you to our 
bishops, and to the. priests by them appointed 
‘Oteach the doctrine of the Roman Catholic | 





is recommended by your Synod to both minis-| 
ters and members: and I, by way of advice, | 
would also recommend a more careful study of | 
‘that certain nondescript and indescribable thing | 
‘called the Protestant religion. If you are to 
| pull down, it is for the purpose (we may sup- 
pose) that (after removing the rabbish) you may 
build up again; and when you wish to deprive 
our members of their religions system, or to 
prevent your members from embracing it, you 
ought to have a very clear and distinct idea of 
the thing you mean to substitute in the place of 
what you call Romanism. 

Your great champion was requested, by. the 
Rev. Mr. Hughes, to»give a definition of the 
Protestant religion; but he, poor man, could 
give no satisfactory answer. However, Gen- 
tlemen, THe INTELLECT has been marching since ; 
and, besides, a dozen or two vf Intellects meet- 
ing together in svnod can surine 
and unravel mysteries, for which one single 
Intellect, however exalted, might prove inade- 
quate. No doubt, your collected wisdom will 
be able to discover the solution of that impor- 
tant question. What is the Protestant religion ? 
No doubt, you will be able to exhibit the dis- 
cordant materials of the Reformation and all 
its contradictory systems, ag forming (like 
President Jackson’s Cabinet) one gnit. No 
doubt you will be able to convisice us, that all 
ithe ministers of the Reformation, setting ap 
hundreds of contradictory systems, are lineal 
descendants of the Apostles, and ate all (even 
when preaching in contradiction to one another) 








The opinion of my friends, which, at first | 
might appear uncharitable, rests upon strong | 
Among all the publications (they | 


on the subject of Roman Catholic doctrine, froin | 
a twopenny pamphlet toa ponderous folio, there | 


A careful study of the subject of Romanism | 


ut difficulties, || 





under the influence of the same spirit of truth 


tion. —_— 
The following Circular was received too late 
for insertion in our last. 

CIRCULAR. 

The Senior class of Harvard University has 
taken no part in the disturbances which have 
recently prevailed in the College ; but the 
President of the Institution having thought 
proper to publish a Circular, which contains a 
statement not helieved by the students generally 





to be full and correct, and which they think is 


caleulated to make a false impression on the 
public mind, a meeting of the class was held on 
Saturday, the 7th of June, and a committee 
/was appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
'present difficulties, and to state those faets 
‘which are not contained in the President's 
Circular. This committee made the following 
report, which has been accepted nearly unant- 
/mously, and ordered to be published in the 
name of the Sensor Crass or Harvarp Unt- 
| VERSITY. 

At the beginning of the present academical 
jyear, Mr. Dunkin was appointed by the Faculty 
| Instructer of Greek. So far as scholarship is 
concerned, Mr. Dunkin, we are informed, is 
well qualified for his office ; but, from his ex- 
treme youth and inexperience, or perhaps from 
some other cause, he has never been able to 
command the respect of his classes. Of this 
fact there is sufficient evidence in repeated in- 
stances, where they have shown such a disre- 
gard for his authority, as could have proceeded 
only from some deficiency or fault on the side 
of the Instructer. Thus much we deem it 
necessary to state, in order to a proper under- 
standing of the immediate occasion of the dis- 
turbances that ensued, On the 39th of May 
last, a member of the Freshman class was re- 
citing to this Instructer, when some difficulty 
arose between them, which may be best under- 
stood from the following account given in a let- 
ter, from the student himself, written before any 
disturbance had taken place in the college.— 
We cannot question the truth of his statement, 
since he is a gentleman of undoubted veracity. 
The cool al all that occurred in the recita- 
tion room ig confirmed by the students of his 
own section, 

“That part of the recitation at which Mr, 
Dunkin took exception, was a Jong list of proper 
names. I began reciting them, as I thought, 
torrectly ; he objected, and asked me some 
questions abeut the cases of the different words ; 
[replied, as I thought, right, and proceeded again 
totranslate. He again objected; I then tarned 
over the Jeaf, and seeing there were a good 
many more of them, told him I did not care to 
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recite them. This evidently made Mr. Dunkin || were known, the classmates of this student. 


very engry, and he replied, * but if I say so, 

you will.’ J then told him I could not acknow- 

ledge any such authority in him. This he re- 
ported to the President; 1 was called up, and | 
made this same statement to the President.— | 
After some considerable conversation, he dis-| 
missed me ; he however sent for me again im-| 
mediately, and was disposed to have the matter 
settled amicably. I must remark here, that 
when I first called on him, he insisted on my 
making an apology to Mr. Dunkin, and that I 
peremptorily refused; on calling the second 
time, he did not so much insist, but strongly 
advised it; but he said in conclusion, he felt 
(in consideration of my previous conduct) dis- 
posed to let the matter drop, and not mention 
it to the Faculty, provided he heard of no more 
such conduct. I told him, I would go to Mr. 
Dunkin’s recitation, and behave as I had done 
heretofore, if I saw no change in Mr. Dunkin’s 
conduct towards me. I went accordingly the 
next morning, with the firm conviction that the 
whole affair would be readily forgotten. I how- 
ever was not called upon to recite; I thought 
nothing of this, as it was not a thing of rare 
occurrence, and went to my room as usual. In 
the evening I was sent for by the President, | 
but was not in my room, and did not know of 
ituntil the next morning (Wednesday.) Iwent. 
to his study immediately after prayers in the | 
morning. When I entered, he said he ‘ wished | 
to have this affair settled.’ I told him I thought 

it had been already settled; he said, No, Mr. 

Dunkin considered me as one who did not ac- 

knowledge his authority, and could not look 

upon me in the light of a student. I then for 

the second time explicitly told him, I had not 

refused to recognize Mr. Dunkin’s authority as 

Tutor; that the authority I refused to acknow- 

ledge was that of obliging me to recite. He 

said Mr. Dunkin considered that I had refused 

to recognize his authority in the abstract; | 

told him if Mr. Dunkin did think so, he wilfully 

misunderstood me, and I should not take the 

trouble to set him right. We aftetwards had 

more conversation on the subject, he still 

insisting on my unsaying what I had said to 

Mr. Dunkin, which I as strenuously refused.— 

When seeing no probability of a compromise, I 

told him that rather than any more disturbance 

should ensue, and rather than stay and be 

quoted as a precedent for,those of the class, | 
who might be disposed to disobey Mr. Dunkin, , 
unpleasant as was the alternative; I would leave. 

I stated to him also, that, as we had agreed the 

morning before, | had gone to Mr. Dunkin’s 

recitation, and that he had not noticed me.— 

He said Mr. Dunkin acted perfectly correct, 

and did it intentionally. Then I told him J! 
would not trouble bis recitation again, but would | 
ask permission to take up my connexion with 

the Institution. He said he would call a meet- | 
ing of the Faculty and send for me. I told him 
[had nothing more to say than I had said to 
him and he had written down, and I did not 
wish to go before the Faculty, if it could be 
avoided. He said it was optional whether I 
came or not, but he would probably send for 
me. We then parted. When I called again, 
this morning, he had two statements materially 
different, which he said he had written as I 
dictated. The first I told him at the time was 
wrong, the second he did not read to me; but 
when I objected to the first, and told him some 
of the statements were wrong, he said that was 
the way I had stated it to him first, and that 
the second statement, as it is in this paper, was 
made afterwards (on Wednesday morning.) I 
feel confident my statements did not differ. ns 
I spoke them to him, materially, in a single 
point. I was particular, because an investiga- 
tion would, in all probability, be made into the 
affair by the Faculty.” 

He did not know, nor was he informed, that” 
he had a right to appeal to the Faculty, but 
only had the alternative of making an apology | 
or leaving. Whliy the Instructer should have 





been so earer to assert his dignity and authori- || cial repairs upon the term bills. ‘The ereater part of || thigk it probable that it is,true, 
; 1) the above damages were Incurred on Thursday, the | 


ty in this particular case, while he neglected"to | 
J , . ' 
report to the Faculty many instances of gross | 


disrespect, we are not able to state. 


manifested the greatest indignation, and al- 

though he earnestly requested them to make no 
disturbance, yet some of their number were so. 
exasperated, as to show their displeasure by 
| breaking the windows and destroying the fur-. 
niture in the recitation room of the obnoxious 

officer. For several successive days there were | 
as is usual on all occasions of discontents, in- 
terruptions to the morning and evening prayers. 
In the meanwhile a petition from the Sopho- 
more class, praying to be relieved from writing 
Greek—an exercise which has never been re- 
quired till the present year, and which they 
considered as too great an exaction—had been 
rejected, or was understood to be rejected, by 
the Faculty. The two lower classes, therefore, | 
though from different motives, joined in 7 
disturbances. 

On the morning of Saturday, the 24th of| 
May, the President stopped the Freshman class | 
after prayers, and in the course of some re-| 
marks, declared to them, that no further notice | 
would be taken of the disorders which had already | 
occurred, unless they were continued. On that | 
evening and the following day (Sunday) no dis- | 
turbances took place; and on the morning of 
Monday (May 26th), prayers were not inter- 
rupted, as is stated in the President’s Circular. 
There is every reason to believe that all diffi- 
culties would have been at an end, had not the | 
President called up several members of the | 
Sophomore and Freshman classes of high stand- | 
ing, both as regards scholarship and conduct, | 
and told them that if these disturbances were | 

repeated, it was the determination of the mem- | 
bers of the Corporation to advise the Faculty, | 
“to take such measures by legal process, civil | 
or criminal, to punish or prevent such outrages | 
as had been committed upon the College pro-| 
perty,” &c. The President says that he made | 
this communication, not as a “threat” but as a 
“« friendly notice.” It is true that he read to | 
| these individuals the paper inserted in the cir-| 
cular; but the manner in which he delivered it | 
|was extremely violent, calculated to irritate | 
their feelings and to leave on their minds the | 
_impression that it was a threat and not a warn- 
| ing. 

We cannot but think that the renewal of the 
| disturbances was owing to a want of discretion 
}on the part of the President ; for by this step, 
}taken at a time when order had been restored, 
the whole College was exasperated. We then 
| protested and we still protest against the mea- 
sure, then threatened, and now put into execu- 

tion, of bringing the matter before the civil 
tribunals of the State. By the laws of the Uni- 
versity (Ch. viii. § 2.) it is provided: “If the 
_perpetrator be not discovered, damage, when 
| done to any inhabited room or study, shall be | 
made good by the occupants; when done to| 
an entry, by an equal assessment upon those 
inhabiting the entry ; when done to any public | 
seat, table, or room, by an equal assessment 
upon those who oéeupy such seat, table, or 
room; and when any other property belonging 
to the University is damaged, or destroyed, or 
_purloined, it shall be made good by all the students 
who were in town at the time.” So that the 
measure above mentioned is not necessary in 
order to recover damages. Should it be said, 
that an assessment upow all the students for 
depredations committed by a part of their body, 
would be unjust, we reply that besides this 
being the law of the University, there is no one 
of us who would not choose to pay such an 
assessment, rather than permit any of our num- 
ber to suffer the disgrace of a public prosech- 
tion.* This disgrace to the young men, sub- 
jected to such a course, is immeasurably out of 
portion to the offence committed, and it extends 

















* From information, obtained fromthe Steward of 
the University, we are able to state that the highest 
amount of damages is estimated at $300; and this 
divided among 210 students, gives $1.43. for the as- 
sessment on each individual, Within the last two or 


three years there haye been larger charges for spe- | 





29th of May, three days after the President had com- | 
municated to certain members of the Sophomore and 
Freshman classes the notice that “legal process 





As soon as the circumstances of this affair |! would be instituted,” &e. 


‘|The President told him to go to his root 
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moreover, to their parents and to 


the Univers; 
ty. The depredations were committed inn 


moment of great excitement; and though y 
declare our most decided disapprobation of ne 
such proceedings, yet when we consider ~ 
feelings of the perpetrators, and that the nod 
which they took of expressing their displeasy e 
at treatment, which they esteemed Unjust oe 
the one usual in such cases, we eannot hu _ 
in the highest degree indignant that tine 
should be had to measures so eXCeedingly 50. 
vere. Besides, in the present ease, those con. 
cerned in the outrages could have beep dis 
covered through means provided by the cojjoon 
laws. Had the President required froyy each 
member of the classes in question to rag 
what he knew of the injuries committed. they 
would have been obliged to declare who yep. 
guilty, or, according to one of the laws, wo 
have been subject to punishment for an hie) 
offence. (Ch. xv. § 3.) “Refusing to vise 
testimony in any case when requested hy the 
Faculty or a committee thereof; or falsifvine 
therein [is au high offence.} In all cases of 
an attempt to screen individuals, why haye 
comitted acts of disorder or violence, by with. 
holding evidence, the Faculty may seleet fo, 
punishment any, who, by withholding evidence 
and screening the guilty, shall thus appear to 
the satisfaction of the Faculty to be actors in, 
or abettors of, the crime.” Had such a course 
been adopted towards the members of these two 
classes, we are confident that their sense of lio. 
nour would have induced the guilty to surrender 
themselves to college punishment, rather than 
permit the rest to suffer on their aceount; bur 
when threatened with a criminal prosecution, 
many, of course, would make no confession that 
might criminate themselves. No milder means, 
that have come to our knowledge, were tried 
for the discovery of the perpetrators, and resort 
was had at the very first to a law which has 
seldom or never been carried into effect. Ip- 
deed, the President said to several members of 
the Freshman class, that he had evidence amply 
sufficient against three or four students who 
were engaged in. the late depredations on the 
college property. Why legal process was in- 
stituted, when these three or four offenders 
were known, we have not been able to ascer- 
tain. 

We by no means claim an exemption from 
the laws of the commonwealth, and should any 
student injure the person or property of any 
citizen, so far from interfering, we should re- 
joice to see punishment inflicted upon him ac- 
cording to the law. But the relation between 
the students and the University is very ditfer- 
ent from that which subsists between one citi- 
zen and another. The government of the col- 
lege is said to be towards us ‘ in loco pareatis,” 
and ought certainly to use every means in its 
‘power to avoid auy step which tends, as this 
|undoubtedly does, to the destruction of those 
feclings of kindness, which should exist between 
students and their instructers. Therefore we 
think that a regard for the feelings both of the 
students and their parents, and a regard for 
the honour’ and interests of the Institution, 
should have prevented, the Faculty from taking 
a step so rash and, precipitate. 

On the evening of Monday, May 26th, the 
day oa which certain members aforementioned 
of the Sophomore and Freshman Classes were 
called up by the President, the disturbances 
were renewed by those classes. Immediately 
after, a meeting of the Faculty was held, and 
one of the Freshmen, said to have been detect- 
ed in scraping at prayers, was called up betore 
them. The President then said to him; “ Mr. 
do you acknowledge or deny the or 
of making violent disturbances at prayers* 
“1 deny it.” There is one of the Faculty 
who is willing to swear that he saw you scrape 
with your feet at prayers, ove evening last wet : 
'The student then said; “Sir, if one of Me 
‘members of the Faculty is willing to sear that 
‘he saw meoimake disturbances at prayer 
hut J do not re 


| collect the circumstance to which he alludes. 
9 al 
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stay there till sent for. When he returnet aut 
President read to him some of the jaws, * 
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: “Having violated these laws, your con- 
pexions with the College cease from this time, 
and you have nothing more to do with the Col- 

buildings and appurtenances.” These, as 
nearly as recollected by the student, are the 
words that passed, certainly the substance of 
what was said; from which Mr. himself, 
understood that he should never have permis- 
sion to retarn, and such, too, was the impres- 
sion of the students generally. 

{t will be perceived from this statement, that 
this student was accused of having made dis- 
turbances on the week preceding Monday the 
ggth; and the statement in the President’s Cir- 
cular, which says, that “the same disturbances 
were repeated the same evening, (Monday) and 
one of the Freshtnen was detected in making 
them,” is Incorrect ; and we have found from 
sitive testimony, that on that evening, the 
student in question did not make any distarb- 
ance whatsoever in prayers. 

When the circumstances of his dismissal were 
known throughout College, a meeting of the 
four classes was held, and a petition for the re- 
call of this Freshman, signed by nearly two 
hundred students, was presented tothe Faculty. 
After two days’ consideration, during which 
there was no disturbance, unless the absence of 
the Sophomore Class from prayers may be so 
considered, the petition was rejected. On the 
morning of the 29th, the Sophomores came into 
prayers in a body, and, in consequence of the 
disturbances which they made, the services 
were not performed. After commons, the whole 
Sophomore Class, with three exceptions, was 
dismissed. In the afternoon, meetings of the 





other three classes were held, separately, to re-| 


ceive the answer of the Faculty to the petition, 
presented two days before. Much indignation 
was expressed when the result was communi- 
eated. The general impression was, that the 
Freshman was dismissed without the possibility 
of returning, which, he being unmatriculated, 
was contrary to the laws; and another commit- 
tee from the Senior Class was appointed to ob- 
tain from the President explicit information on 
this point. When it was ascertained that the 
student could return, the Senior Class was satis- 


fed. The Junior and Freshman Classes, how- | 


eer, passed resolutions to make disturbances 
at prayers that evening. 


The reasons for the general belief that Mr. | 
— was “ selected,” by the Faculty, and pun-| 
ished for an offence which he had committed in| 


common with his class, are these :— 

He had attended none of the late class-meet- 

ings, and had not participated, in the slightest 
degree, in any of the depredations which had 
heen committed on the College property. The 
President informed him and the committee 
which carried up the petition, that “ one of the 
Faculty was ready to swear that he saw him 
scrape at prayers ;”’ now this student was so 
situated in the chapel as to have rendered it 
very difficult for any one of the Faculty to have 
seen him making any such disturbance. This 
circumstance seemed very strange, and we are 
not able to explain it. Before bis admission to 
College, the President, among oiher observa- 
tions, used words to this effect: “ Mr. 
there is something about your air, which makes 
me think you will not have much respect for 
the Faculty ; now all the Faculty, except my- 
self, have to work for their living, and perhaps 
they might not like your manners.” He also 
cautioned him, though from the South, against 
the company of Southerners. It is not strange, 
then, that it should be thought from these cir- 
cumstanées, that there existed a ‘prejudice 
against this individual. 
_We understand that the President has pub- 
liely denied ever having declared to Southern- 
ers that he did not wish any of them in the 
College, or advised them to go somewhere else ; 
bat, on investigation, we find that there are 
many, who are willing to testify on oath, when 
it shall be required, that he has used such Jan 
cuage towards them. Such observations may 
be forgotten hy those who make them, but they 
are not soon or easily effaced from the memory 
of those to whom they are addressed. 


. At evening prayers of this day, (Thursday, 
May 29th) the Juniors and Freshmen, accord- 





ling to their vote, made a disturbance. One of 
|the Juniors, being detected, was dismissed for 
‘not less than a year, A meeting of his class 
‘was immediately held, and it was voted, “to 
|wear crape on the left arm for three weeks, to 
publish an article in the papers in relation to 
‘the conduct of the President, and to burn him 
in effigy.” 

It is stated in the President’s Circular, that 
on Friday morning, two Freshmen, “ both of 
whom admitted they had led the class into the 
hall,” &c. From this, one would naturally 
| suppose that these individuals were the leaders 
of their class in this affair ; but the truth is, 
|| that they had no leader, and had voted to walk 
‘in, as much as possible, in a body, so that no 
one might be singled out for punishment, and 
it was by mere accident that these two indivi- 
|}duals entered the chapel first. If they were 
|| dismissed justly, the whole class ought to have 
| been dismissed. er 

|| After a careful investigation of facts, we are 
‘| of opinion that the late disturbances in the Uni- 
versity have not been altogether “ without cause 
jor apology,” as stated in the President’s Cir- 
jeular; and although we declare our decided 
| disapprobation of all the depredations and out- 
'rages which have been committed, yet we must 
say, they were not without provocation, and 
| that the fault lies by no means upon the stu- 
| dents alone. 

| Perhaps the circumstances which we have 
‘related, have been only the immediate occasion 
i|of the recent disturbances. ‘The causes have 
| been long in operation. 
| judices, to which we haye above alluded, the 
manners of President Quincy toward many of 
the students, have not been such as to conci- 
liate their esteem or affection. His defective 
|;memory, and the natural impetuosity of his 
character, often give him the appearance of 
acting in an arbitrary and capricious manner ; 
and though his friends allow his sincerity and 
integrity, yet it cannot be wondered at, that 
many of the students, whom he bas not made 
| his friends, should entertain a different opinion. 
‘| In relating these circumstances, we have en- 


||deavoured to be as impartial as possible, and 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


have not obtained positive evidence. 
June 11th, 1334. 

| Tue Porrs—A Man OF FEELING. —On Sunday 
last, two western gentlemen went to hear the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes preach in behalf of the expatriated Poles. 
After obtaining a seat and listening to the Vespers, 
one of the gentlemen recollected that there was to be 
a collection made; he accordingly instituted an inqui- 
ry into the state of his finances: he had plenty of 
money, but, unfortunately, it was badiy assorted—a 
| five dollar note and half a collar, and even the latter 
|| was thought to be too mucli—so he inquired of his 
| friend what change he had. The friend had two 
‘| fi’penny bits, and the gentleman borrowed one for the 
\| contribution plate. Shortly after the clergyman had 
| commenced his discourse, the gentleman found that a 
fi'penny bit was not the kind of contribution that was 





tion, and the services that some of them had rendered 
our country, were brought up. The gentleman slip- 
ped the fi'penny bit into his pocket. Another period 
excited new feelings—* the whole gallant race had 
been stripped of all—their homes given to others—the 
best and the fairest of their nation cut off, and others 
even denied the privileges of a grave in their native 
land.” The gentleman pulled out the half dollar—so 
much at Jeast was due to such men—and he waited 
eagerly the approach of the contribution plate. The 
*peaker procecded to show that much was due from 
us who boasted of our liberties, to those who had 
jeoparded all, and Jost. al] in the cause we love, who 
reared at home the standard of freedom, and sent a 
Kosciusko and a Pulauski to defend it on our soil.— 
The gentleman saw that it would ill become an Ame- 
rican to stand for trifles in such a ease—he returned 
|| the fifty cents, and drew out his five dollar note, and 








tation. The clergyman proceeded—* We are not,” 
|| said he, “to measure out cur charities on this occa- 
i sion by ordinary sympathies. Our pride is a Wash- 

our Independence ; but Providence might have re- 
| versed the state of affairs, and Washington and Jef- 
|| ferson might have been defeated, their cause ruined, 
i\and they compelled to take refuge in Poland—then 


i what would Poland have done for them and their fol- 


‘a land where they vainly asserted their independence.” 


Besides the local pre- | 


have stated no fact, for the truth of which we 


expected, and he wished for 2 quarter. The sermon || 
| 


was continued, and the merits of the Poles as a na- | 


carefully rolled it up to avoid the appearance of osten- || 


|| lowers ? Just what you would have her to do to! 
' them, do you to her sons, driven forth by tyranny from '' 





The gentleman grasped the five dollar note, and turn- 
ing to his companion, he whispered, while a tear glis- 
tened in his eye,“ here 18 your fip again; put that 
into the plate with the othér, and take my fifty to go 
with them ; I'll make my five dollars answer my put- 
pose. 

The preceding anecdote, says the Philadelphia 
United States Gazette, “related to us by aman who 
spoke of what he saw,’ will remind our readers of a 
similar incident in one of Franklin's memoirs.— Daily 
Advocate. —_— ' 

Heumiviatixne Protrurnrt.—Man may be justly enti- 
tled the great destroyer and exterminator of life, with- 
out regard to the time, place or circumstance. By 
this power the strongest are overcome; by his inge- 
nuity, the most subtile are circumvent d, and their 
energies of body and mind made subservient to his 
necessities or pleasures. 


He is superior to the whole 


animal creation in the noblest attributes ; but he en- 
joys one pre-eminence, for which even the west 
have no cause to envy him. All the destructive ani- 
mals fulfil their dire offices upon creatures belonging 


to other kinds; when the lioa leaps from the embush, 
it is into the neck of the wild ox or the antelope that 
he buries his claws: when the wolves how] in unison, 
itis the deer they are pursuing ; when the seream of 
the eagle sounds shrillest, then let the wild duck be- 
ware! Even the insatiable ferocious tiger keeps 
| aloof from his brethren of the blood. But when the 
|drums ro!l and the trumpets clang—when the banner 
folds are shaken abroad upon the air, and the neigh of 
\the charger re-cchoes the deep notes of the bugle ; 
then is man, with his boasted reason, prepared to spill 
ithe blood of his brother—to drive his desolating cha 
riot over the faces of his kindred; spread havoc and 
despair before his path, and leave famine and pesti- 
lence to track his footsteps. 





Sisters or Cuanitry.—This divine effice is per- 
formed by women in the hospitals of France, where 
they are called smuks pr La cuarire. They attend 
ithe patients; and many of these benign hand-maids, 
|in the prime of life, but bound by absolute vows, de- 
ivote themselves for life, and die in the act of doing 
In the hospital at Lyons, there are about one 
hundred and fifty, wearing @ uniform dress of dark 
worsted, and remarkably clean linen; each receiving 
ithe trifling sum of forty frances a year for pocket mo- 
Iney. They sit up one night in each week; the fol- 
lowing day is one of relaxation, and the only one they 
have. During the siege of Lyons, when cannon balls 
| passed through the windows of the hospital, and struck 
the walls every moment, not one abandoned her post 
‘near the’ sick. 


| gvood. 





Weatra or Ixp1a.—When the province of Berar, 
‘in the Deccan, was surrendered to the authority of 
| the Emperor Jehangire, he assures us, that as a sym- 
bol of submission, there were sent to him a train of 
{elephants, four hundred in number, each elephant 
|| furnished with eaparisons, chains, collars, and bells, 
all of gold, and each laden besides with gold to the 
| value of £9000 of our money? No doubt, however, 
|can be entertained that the wealth of Jehangire was 
|| prodigious. He gives a glowing deccription of a 
magnificent mausoleum, which was erected by his 
|| orders at Secundera, in honour of his imperial father, 
| Akbar. From the account given by the Iste Bishop 
| Heber, of this gorgeous pile, it would appear that the 
|sum asserted by the author to have been expended 
|| upon it (£1,800,000) is not exeggerated. In point of 
|| splendour, however, it can hardly be compared to the 
| palace which Jehangire caused to be constructed for 
himself at Agra. He describes the principa! saloon 
of this edifice as supported by twenty-five pillars, all 
covered with plates of gold, and all over inlaid with 
rubies, turquoises, and pear! ; the roof on the outside 
is formed into the shape of a dome, ond is also cover- 
ed with squares of solid gold; the ceiling of the dome 
within being decorated with the most elaborate figures 
of the richest materials end most exquisite workman- 
ship. When to these ornaments we add a moveable 
platform of gold, upon which from one thousand to five 
thousand of the chief officers of the court and nobility 
took their places on occasions of ceremony, and also 
a moveable partition of lattice work, all of gold, both 
of which articles formed a part of the emperor's 
equipage wherever he went, we fear that we shall 
| startle the reader’s credulity, especially as the author 
| calculates the weight of the precious metal, composing 
|| these two pieces of state furniture, at no less than 
|| forty-two tons.—Quarterly Review. 














i} Gametine Hovsrs.—The bill for the “ Better 
|' Suppression of Certain Offences,’ now before the 


|| House of Commons. contains a clause of some im- 


| ington and 2 Jefferson, the osserter and defender of || portance with ref rence to the more sné edy and ef- 


i fectual suppression of gambling houses. Tt enacts 
| that, if complaint, on oath, be made to any justice of 
'| the peace by the church-warden, overseer, or vestry 
\| clerk, that he has just and reasonable cause to snapect 
|| and believe any house within the parish to be kept or 
|| used as a common gambling house, it shal! be lawfal 
for the justice to issué his warrant to enter such house 
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owner or Moepets pe other person acting therein as 
master, or having the care or management, or acti 
ne a shall, for “ pe oe be doouted 
rogue vagabond, an t with according to the 
Act; and, for the second offence, shall be deemed an 
i i rogue, and proceeded against as such, 
according to the provisions of the Act. All expenses 
to be paid out of the poor rates. No person to be 
proceeded against by indictment also, under this Act 
for the same offence.—London paper. 
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(Some of our Subscribers seem to forget us. 
Such of them as have not yet supplied us with the 
needful, will, we expect, deliver us as soon as pos- 
sible from the disagreeable necessity of making 
another appeal to their generosity. 








For the new church in Pond-street, we have 
received $5 from Mr. Endres, the present or- 
ganist of the Catholic church in Charlestown. 





STRANGE NOTIONS OF THE DEITY. 

It is said to be stated in the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, that a Rev. Doctor, addressing a large 
audience some time ago in one of the churches 
of the city of New York, remarked that “ God 
was the greatest theorist in the universe, and 
that Jesus Curist wasa Negro!!!" We have 
often said, and have as often proved, that there 
is no fanaticism so wild, no error so absurd, no 
irreverence so rude, that the abettors of Pro- 
testant principles will not undertake to prove 
from the Bible, when distorted according to 
their own private interpretation. This leading 
principle of Protestantism, private interpreta- 
tion, which amounts to this, take and read, and 
judge for yourself, in other words, read the 
Bible and take whatever meaning you please 
from it, has given birth to the novel and often- 
times ludicrous forms of religion, which, to the 
disgrace of humanity, have taken place in the 
world, since Martin Luther, an apostate Monk, 
commenced what he called a reformation. Ik 
has engendered the numerous and the lamenta- 
ble divisions which have taken place, and which 
still exist, and will for ever exist among Pro- 
testants, while Protestantism hasaname. This 
is the reason why they are cut up and divided 
into the “hundred and one sects,” all differing 
from each other, and each declaring itself to be 
the only true one! This is a pitiful, a lamen- 
table state of things ; but it is the natural and 
inevitable consequence of the Protestant prin- 
ciple, private interpretation. Not following the 
unerring rule of faith, not obeying the command 
of Christ, “hear the church :” but preferring 
the dictates of their own misguided reason, to 
that authority which the Son of God command- 
ed to teach all nations, and with which he pro- 
mised that the Spirit of truth would abide for 
ever, they must necessarily fall into various er- 
rors, tossed to and fro, as they are, by every 
wind of doctrine, without ever coming to the 
knowledge of the truth. They all, neverthe- 
less, appeal to Scripture in support of their re- 
spective creeds, and condemn the creeds of all 
the rest who differ from them, as unscriptural, 
and absurd. They pretend to venerate the 
Bible, and take it for their only rule of faith, 
and yet most woefully abuse that divine book. 
For, do they not abuse it, when they affix a 
meaning to it which it was never destined to 
convey? Do they not abuse it, when they 
force it, by their private interpretations, to teach 
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in a wrong sense is certainly to abuse it. And 
that they do this is evident to reason. For, if 
they received it in the true sense and meaning, 
there would be no difference of belief amongst 
them. They would all agree in the most per- 
fect harmony. They would be linked together 
in the unity of faith and in the bend of peace. 
But the contrary is the fact. They look upon 
one another as “ hell-hounds,” as “ unprinci- 
pled, impious persons.” This is the language 
of a Presbyterian to a Universalist : “ You hell- 
hound—how dare you preach the cursed doc- 
trine of Universalism? You may expect the 
heavy vengeance of God upon you. Repent, 
and be saved from the wrath to come.” Pres- 
BYTERIAN.—Trumpet, vol. 6, No. 52. Look at 
that, Protestants! What do you think of it? 
A Presbyterian calls a Universalist a “ hell- 
hound,” who preaches a “ cursed doctrine! !” 
After this, Protestants, will you accuse Catho- 
lies for holding the doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion? Can any language be more uncouth, 
more unchristian, more savage? Can he be 
said to be possessed of a christian spirit, who 
calls his fellow-creature a “ hell-hound, and de- 
clares that the vengeance of God will come 
upon him for teaching a cursed doctrine?” But 
in the name of common sense, what authority 
has the Presbyterian to condemn the Univer- 
salist, and declare his doctrine to be cursed? 
This seems a mystery to us. For, does not the 
Universalist read his Bible as well as the Pres- 
byterian? Does he not understand it as well? 
Has he not as much reason, as much learning 
and as much sincerity? Has he not, then, as 
good a right to read and interpret the Bible as 
he? No doubt, he has. Then, why should 
the Presbyterian fiird fault with the Universal- 
ist? why should he call him a hell-hound, for 
finding Universalism taught in the Bible 1— 
Might not the Universalist most justly retort, 
and say that the Presbyterian was a hell-hound, 
and destined to be a victim to the vengeance 
of God, for finding the cursed doctrine of Pres- 
byterianism in the same Book ? 

Let not, then, the Presbyterian blame the 
Universalist or any other dissenter for his pecu- 
liar creed. He cannot do it with any sort of 
propriety. They only adopt the same rule of 
faith, and act upon the same principles. They 
read their Bible as well as the Presbyterian, 
and interpret it according to the dictates of 
their private understanding. Does not the Pres- 
byterian do the same? Why, then, should he 
condemn in others, what he adopts himself? 
It is the principle which is common to them 
both, private interpretation, which he should 
condemn, and not only condemn, but renounce. 
This is the real cause of their woeful disunion. 
In truth, such a Babylon of discordant sects 
never appeared on the face of the earth till this 
principle was adopted. The Bible is not the 
cause of those disunions. No; but the manner 
in which they explain it. Not the use, but the 
abuse, of the Bible produces the sad effect.— 
The truth is, that they abuse the Sacred Vol- 
ume, though they pretend to venerate it much. 
They do not embrace its doctrines, but follow 
their own opinions. The dictates of their own 
limited reason they prefer to the doctrines 
taught in that Oracle of Truth, which they 
twist and turn, in order to force it as it were, 
to coincide with their own particular private 




















views, wresting the Scriptures, as many do ac- 
cording to the words of the Apostle, to their 


quite opposite doctrines? To take the Bible||cwn perdition. If they revere the Bible, as 







they say they do, why do they not ic lieve and 
receive it in its true sense? Why do they not 
agree amongst themselves as to the doctrines 
therein taught? Why do they form so man 

different religions from a book in which there 
is but one religion taught ? They must cer. 
tainly either not believe in it, they must abuse 
it, or else they are acting contrary to the dic. 
tates of their own conscience. What other 
consequence can be reasonably drawn from 
their variations? The Episcopalians read 
their Bible, and from it learn the necessit 

of episcopacy and clerical ordination, The 
Calvinists read their Bible, and say it is no suc}, 
thing. Trinitarians read their Bible, and say 
that the Divinity of the Messiah is clearly tanghe 
therein. Unitarians read their Bible, and gay 
that the Trinitarians are mistaken. Church of 
England men read their Bible. In it they find 
the necessity of Infant Baptism most plainly 
taught. Some sects of Baptists read thei; 
Bible and conclude that a person cannot be 
regenerated by water and the Holy Ghost, uny| 
he arrives at the age of manhood, and is capa. 
ble of bearing the hardship of being plunged 
neck and heels into a river of salt or fresh wa. 
ter: no matter which. At length spring up 
the infidels. They read the Bible, call it q 
book of lies, and say that christians are fools 
for believing even in the existence of a God !— 
And here it may be remarked that infidelity js 
thinning the ranks of the Protestant sects in 


this city toa frightful degree. Numbers are 


‘following up their principles, and if they carry 


them into effect, they will all be infidels in the 
course of time. But it would fill volumes to 
relate the diserepancies and contrarieties of 
Protestantism. Let it suffice, for the present, 
to mention the names of some of the various 
sects. 


“ Mystics, Sauds, Pr@existents, Nonjurers, Hern- 
hutters, Hugonots, Seceders, Independents, New- 
lights, Gnostics, Angelics, Halcyons, Rustics, White- 
coats, Knipperdollings, Libertines, Turlupins, Jesuans, 
French Prophets, Fifth-Monarchy-men, Christian 
Churchmen, Men of Understanding, Brethren and 
Sisters of the Free Spirit, Repentants, Bonhommes, 
Momiers, Burghers, Antiburghers, Rationals, Abstain- 
ers, Adalberts, Agnoetes, Albigenses, Iconoclasts, 
Apostolics, Aquatics, Cophts, Calixtines, Brigentines, 
Celestines, Chaplines, Lollards, Lutherans, Publicans, 
Docetes, Judaizirg Christians, Pacifics, Perfects, 
Quartodecimans, Adoptionists, Arinsists, Authiasists, 
Arnoldists, Araists, Bardesneists, Diaphorists, Adi- 
aphorists, Conscientionists, Metamorphosists, David- 
ists, Priscillianists, Donatists, Dualiists, Familists, 
Jovianists, Montanists, Jansenists, Calvinists, Refor- 
mationists, Deists, Roscellinists, Runcarriists, Sabel- 
lianists, Saccophorists, Raptists, Rebaptists, General 
Baptists, Particular Baptists, Anabaptists, Psedobap- 
tists, Antipedobaptists, Lremerobaptists, Revivalist- 
Baptists, Methodists, Wesleyan Methodists, Calvinis- 
tic Methodists, Arminian Methodists, Primitive Metho- 
dists, Pilgrim Methodists, Shouting Methodists, Mode- 
rat’ Methodists, Revival Methodists, New-connexion 
Methodists, Universalists, Theophilanthropists, Anni- 
hilationists, Congregationalists, Hattemists, Material- 
ists, Quietists, Semi-quietists, Claudiists, Gomarsts, 
Philadelphia Universalists, Brownists, Elipandists, 
Nonconformists, Phantasiasts, Enthusiasts, A gionites, 
Agioncelites. Apellites, Agnacobites, Antenmonites, 
Artoburites, Barnabites, Ascites, Bethlemites, Ophites, 
Ascophites, Eonites, Audensites, Hierocites, Bain- 
sites, Cabalites, Capmanites, Encretites, Luchites, 
Helvidensites, Hussites, Heracleonites, Maronites, 
Melchites. Nicolaites, Orebites, Puccianites, J ankel- 
linites, Tatianites, Wickliffites, Adamites, Preadam- 
ites, Trithcites, Haldanites, Cainites, Marchionites, 
Tanche!mites, Valleyites, Bryanites, Walkerites, 
Kissites, E!xesaites, Henryites, Glassites, Ebionites, 
Jacobites, Felixites, Mennonites, Monothelites, Me- 
rangismonites, Antimarianites. Anthropomorphites, 
Hydropatastatites, Passalorynchites, Agapatex® 
Agarenians, Agricolanians, Albanians, Andromiciens, 
Antitacterans, Apotacteans, Bassilidians, Theatians, 
Beghardeians, Beguardians, Bégomilians, Carpect 
tians, Cirenmee!lians, Coslicoleians, Pereans. Colta- 
thians, Collyridians, Eusebians, David-Georgie?*s 
ustathians, Marsillians, Fratricillians, Entych'ms. 








° . > oat Telecians 
Hermians, Hermogenians, Lnergicians, Meilecians, 
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reans. 
Proclions, 
a ieadhe, Vigilantians, Socinians, Southcotians, Swe- 
genborgians, Arminians, Corrinthians, Dorretians, 
Moravians, Patricians, Satanians, Serpentinians, Sa- 
turninians, Stadhingians, Zacheens, Melchizedezeans, 
Wilhelminians, Ontans, Pelagians, Paulicians, Va- 
inians, Petrobrussians, Anglicans, Puritans, Quin- 
tillians, Zuinglians, Arians, Semiarians, Severians, 
Abecedarians, Berengerians, Catharians, Nazareans, 
Paxterians, Luciferians, Orbebarians, Sanguinarians, 

7 i Apollinarians, Sabeilarians, Necessari- 

1, Presbyteri ns, Unitarians, Humanitarians, Sacra- 

jans, Sabbatarians, Antisabbatarians, Sudlap- 
sarians, Subrelapsarians, destinarians, Latitudina- 
rans, Antitrinitatians, Ubiquitarians, Menandrians, 
Rhetorians, Nestorians, Masbothians, Anomians, An- 
tinomians, Neonomians, Athonians, Ardonians, Abe- 
ionians, Johnsonians, Hutchinsonians, Huntingdoni- 
ans, Maggletonians, Cameronians, Incorrupticolians, 
Ranters, Seckers, Sliders, Backsliders, Swaddlers, 
Tumblers, Diggers, Dancers, Jerkers, Jumpers, Dunk- 
ers, Tunkers, Barkers, Shouters, Shakers, Quake-s, 
Shaking Quakers, Dancing Quakers, Free-thinking 
Christians, and Family of Love.” 

And in ovr degenerate days we can count Mor- 
monites, M’Knightites, Fanny Wrightites, Owenites, 
Campbellites, Restorationalites, Irvingites, Hickory 
Quakers, Hicksites, and several other Licnts, NoT 
emanations of “the true light,” but of the stagnant 
pools and the quagmires of deadly error. 


Look at that; the progeny of Protestant 
principles. , Were we to add other names, the 
reader should become tired. He could not 
have patience to read them. Yet, they boast 
that they all belong to the glorious band of the 
reformation worthies, and that they have no 
other guide but the Biste; interpreted, of 
course, according to their private opinions !— 
This is the rule, and these are the multifarious 
ereeds, which the association, lately fostered in 
Boston, would have Catholics embrace!!! But 
as the Poet said : 


“ Let the fool still PRONE TO RANGE, 

' Thos sneer on all who CANNOT CHANGE, 
Partake his jest with boasting boys, 
I envy not his varied joys; 
But deem such feeble, heartless man, 
Less than yon solitary swan.” 


What variations take their rise from the Bible, 
interpreted according to the private opinions of 
Protestants! What a numerous-headed hydra 
Protestantisin presents! Blessed indeed must 
be their rule of faith, when it raises such a Ba- 
bylonish confusion in the fold of unity and 
peace! Fertile rule of faith, the corrupted 
Protestant Bible, especially, when canvassed 
by private interpretation! How productive of 
jarring creeds it must be! ‘They all, or, at 
least, the far greater part of those mentioned 
above, call themselves Protestants. Which of 
them is right? Which of them is that church, 
against which the gates of hell shall not prevail ? 
Which of them is that church, which retains the 
true faith, and without which, as the Apostle 
tells us, it is impossible to please God? They 
all take their system of religion, as they say, 
from the Bible. Which of thew, we repeat, is 
night? Which of them reads the Bible and 
understands it best? Which of them is the re- 
gion which Jesus Christ has established upon 
earth, and which all those who do not hear, as 
le protests, shall be treated as heathens and 
publicans? In short, which of them is the reli- 
gion which is pleasing to God ; and in which 
man can save his soul?’ These questions, Pro- 
lestants, short as they are, are nevertheless of 
the utmost importance. To have a hope of 
salvation, we must be members of the church 
of Christ, and profess the true faith. At least 
the Bible tells us so. If you believe the Bible, 
you must believe this. Whatever is announced 
in that divine book, must be true ; for God can- 
hot possibly deceive us. Well then, can any 


is the true church ? 
is that church? Can any member of any sect, | itself, how can they know which books are ca- 


of the numerous sects mentioned above, confi- | 
dently say that his church is the true church? | they know that they understand them in their 
No. He cannot. It is impossible. The Cal-| 
vinist, for example, may boast as long as he | 
pleases, and gay that he has taken his religion 
from the Bible. In his opinion, Calvinism, and 
Calvinism only, is taught there. But, how can 


of it, how can he confidently assert it? 


support of his own opinions? Will he not say 





thing be of greater moment than to know which 
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| 
| 


And if he be not certain 
Will 
not the Unitarian argue in the same manner, in 


he be certain of it? 


that he reads his Bible as well as the Calvinist, 
and that he finds no other religion taught there 
but Unitarianism 1 
has as good a right to do so as the Calvinist. 
Thus they differ, and in a most essential point 
too, though both adopt the same principle, the 


nonical, and which are not? 


| 








Which of them, therefore, || some other authority besides that of the Bible 


Next, how can 


proper sense and meaning! No; they eannot. 
|For, as the Bible itself tells them: “ no pro- 


| phecy of Scripture is made by private interpre- 
| tation.” 


| 


Thus the very Bible they read condemns 


them. They will acknowledge no other au- 
| thority but that of the Bible, and that same 
‘authority condemns them for so doing! This 
| plainly shews their inconsistency, their blind- 


} 
| ness. 


They will acknowledge no authority but 


that of the Bible, whereas they must have au- 


No doubt, he will, and he | thority for the authenticity of the Bible itself. 


Though no prophecy of scripture is to be made 
by private interpretation, they will interpret 


jevery thing in it without seeming to discover 





Bible submitted to private interpretation. Yet, 
They cannot possibly be both right. One or 
the other is certainly out of the pale of the 
church of Christ. He, that is, the Bible, which 
they adopt as their only rule of faith, positively 
declares, shall be treated as the heathen and 
What their fate is to be, the 
same Bible also declares. It declares that they 
shall not enterthe Kingdom of Heaven. Awful 
reflection for those who take the Bible for their 
only rule of faith, and interpret it according to 
their own fancy ! 


How, we ask again, can any of them confi- 
dently say that their pitiful little sect is the only 


right one, when they see so many others differ- 
ing from them, who all alike adopt the same 
principle? No, they cannot, as I said before. 


the publican ! 


Such the 
many-headed hydra it produces, composed of a 


sequence of their assumed principle. 


from each other, and each claiming the Bible 
for its support, though it bas no more authority 
to do so than any of the rest. What a hodge- 


hydra of Protestantism. 


refrain from smiling at the contrast, 


words. 
end, the resemblance is striking. 


“ Suppose a Painter should a canvass spread 
To draw a piece, and paint a woman's head, 


Take diff-rent parts, and cover all with wings ; 
Then a fish tail ; pursue his senseless thought, 
And mix the whole creation in a draught. 

And all these parts in strange proportion join, 
Would you not !augh to see this wild design 7” 


of God? fs it not by authority ? 


ed from the original ? 





vast number of discordant sects, all differing 


Then a mare's neck, and then from different things, 


But why should they pretend to follow no other | 
authority but the Bible! This is folly. Must 
they not have authority for the Bible itself? 
For how do they know the Bible to be the word 
Secondly, 
how can an unlearned Protestant know that the 
English Bible is correct, and faithfully translat- 
Thirdly, without autho- |, 
rity, how can the most learned Protestants know | 


that the originals themselves are correct 1—|| scriptures, but that from which both of them 
Fourthly, admitting that they knew this, which|| have received the scriptures—the Catholig 
we say, is impossible for them to know without‘ church, 


ithe least difficulty. 
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whole Bible, or merely a part thereof? 
whole, they have it not. 
| session. 


cannot. 
copalians, Calvinists, Muggletonians, Dunkers | jn their opinions as to the right meaning of a 
and the rest, of every colour, of every hue, and | text. One, says this; the other, that. Well, 
of every feather, are jumbled together to form the | which is right? Must they not call in a judge 
It puts us in mind of} to decide ? 


This is the reason why 


one or the other must necessarily be in error.| many wrest the scriptures to their own perdi- 
tion, according to the words of the Apostle, 
speaking lies in hypocrisy, and having their 
|conscience seared. 


This is the very cause of 


lall their wanderings, divisions and sects. 


That 


The rule they adopt is incompetent. 


it is incompetent is evident from the fact, that 
\they understood it in a quite different manner. 
| Whereas if it were competent, its followers 
, would neither turn to the right, nor to the left, 
| but continue in one uniform course. Besides, 
| when they assert that they will have no other 
‘rule of faith but the Bible, do they mean the 


If the 
It is not in their pos- 
The Bible they have informs them 


‘that several books were lost which do not now 
Such, the effect of private interpretation, uncer- |i exist. Therefore their rule of faith is not com- 


tainty and doubt. Such is the necessary con- \| plete ; therefore incompetent, If they mean 


only a part, itis necessary for them to know 


what part. Or will they pretend to say that 


any part of the inspired Volume is unnecessary 7 
| Again, even though they had a true and correct 
‘translation of the entire Word of God, how can 
they come toa decision as to the true sense 


. | 
podge they make of it between them all !— |) thereof, without appealing to authority? They 
Black, yellow, blue and grey, Lutherans, Epis- 


For example. Two individuals differ 


Certainly. But who is the judge ? 


the words of the Poet. Like him we cannot) May he be a Turk, a Jew, or an infidel? No 
v. | ¢ , 
View Pro-| 


He must be a member of the true church. 


A n d 


testantism in its different variations, and you|| how ean they know he is a member of the true 


shall find it is truly delineated in the Poet’s | church, unless they first know which the true 
From head to foot, from beginning to 


church is. This then is the primum mobile, 
the first, the chief, the only authority for all._— 
To make this appear still more plain, let us 
suppose that a polemical scuffle arises between 


a Calvinist and a Unitarian. (The thing is 


not unfrequent.) The one asserts the divinity 


of the Messiah. The other denies it. Each 
nevertheless, claims the authority of the Bible 


Thus nothing but divisions can be expected ‘| for his opinion. Now, whichisright? Either 
from the principle which Protestants adopt.— 


Who then is to de 
cide? Not the Bible; for the great dispute is 
about its meaning. the Bible 


of the twe must be wrong. 


Since then, 


twisted according to their individual, private 


interpretations, is insufficient to decide the mo- 
mentous question in dispute, common sense at 


once concludes, that it is an incompetent rule. 


There must then be some other judge to decide. 


And no other judge can decide, no other authori- 
ty can point out to them the true meaning of the 




































































































































































































So that it is to the authority of the Charch, 


authentic, as also what are the sof which it 
is composed. From her, we must learn what 
translations of the Bible are correct, and what 
are not, as also the right sense and true mean- 
ing of each text. Common sense dictates that 
we should learn the true sense of the Bible from 
that authority from which we have received the 






we must have recourse, to know that the Bible 4 





Bible itself. When this rule is not followed, 
nothing but Babylonish confusion can reign in | 
the religious world. Were the civil laws of the | 
country to be submitted to contending parties, | 
that they themselves might thereby settle their 
disputes, what should be the consequence ’— | 
The ties of society would be rent asunder.— 
Nothing but continual brawls would ensue. No, 
decision could be made. So. in like manner, | 
when the divine law is left to the private inter- 
pretations of individuals, what is the conse-| 
quence? The Babylon of sects, as mentioned | 
before. 

Hence it is that Protestants, rejecting the | 
authority of the church to expound the Serip-| 
tures, and every one of them following the 
whims of his own fancy, are necessarily led into | 
the mazes of error and folly. And here we 
cannot refrain from noticing their vanity. 


That) 
very authority, which they deny to the Catho- 
lic church, the church of all climes and ages, | 
and guided as she is to be by the spirit of truth) 
to the end of time, every one amongst them, | 
from the learned Professor of Divinity to the 
tinker and the cobler, challenges to himself!!! 
Each individual takes up his Bible, reads it, 
explains it as he thinks proper, and forms a re- 
ligion for himself. Not two amongst them can 
perfectly agree. Hence the multiplicity of 
sects, Hence the Babylonish confusion that 
reigns amongst them. Llence the reveries and 
dreams of a Johanna Southcote, (for Johanna 
was a Protestant) and the rest. Hence the in- 
terminable ranting, brawling and workings of 
the Spirit, as they call it. Hence the prayer 
meetings, and protracted meetings, and camp 
meetings, which often prove so fatal to deluded 
creatures. For, if we can believe the public 
prints, many have become suicides within this 
year past, after having attended those meetings. 
So powerful was the working of the Spirit in 
them. We will conelude with a quotation from 
the Catholic Magazine of London. “ The wri- 
ter being one day in a cottage, when three iti- 
nerants came in, the first began—‘O! Lord, 
thou knowest, whatever some may think, that 
we are no novices. We have known thee these 
fifteen years.’ He soon worked himself up into 
a passion, and made use of strange familiar ex- 
pressions. When exhausted, he sprang from 
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of genius, and the excitements to exertion. If 
the professorships had attached to them any 
function associated with the State religion, 
there might be reason for refusing his motion ; 
but they were tutally unconnected with the 
church, and unattended with the slightest po- 
litical authority, How preposterous it is to al- 
low a Roman Catholic of fortune to enter 
Trinity College, to obtain pensions and dis- 
tinctions and degrees, and to deny to those of 
smaller means the opportunities of advancement 
which a scholarship affurds! It is to a young 
man of moderate income a great object to ac- 
quire a scholarship. How painful it must be 
to many individuals to be compelled to eall on 
their parents to abstract from their comforts 
the sum sufficient to support them in the Uni- 
versity ; and how it must delight’ the hearts of 
the affectionate and good, to be placed in that 
station of independence which may enable them 
to relieve their families from the burthen inci- 
dental to their education. How many a mother 
with a family of orphans, has toiled and pinched 
herself in order to supply a pittance for the 
instruction of her children; and how much 
privation it would have saved, how much pain 
it would have prevented had these means been 
afforded to Roman Catholics of extricating a 
parent from the necessity of contribution. » The 
distinction made by the exclusion of the Roman 
Catholics is odious. It is one of the badges of 
asceadancy left on the classes who ought pecu- 
liarly to be relieved from it. From the fore- 
head of the rich the stigma has been removed. 
Do not leave it on the forehead of the humble 
student, who is toiling not only for distinction, 
but for bread. One of his chief objections to 
\ the present system was, that it created in the 
| University a means of despicable and most de- 
| grading proselytism, which, instead of raising 
|| the interest of the church, corrupted the morals 
|| ofthe coHege. So unworty atemptation ought 
| not to be held out. 

|| ‘Take a poor lad, and see how much you im- 
| prove him by such a progress as through which 
you put his mind, He leaves his home with 
|| his Kuapsack of literature on his back—becomes 
| 0 Sizer—distinguishes himself—the period when 
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| he is eligible to a scholarship arrives—he shrinks | 


| at first from the desertion of his creed, although 


‘| weaned a little by three years of college life | 
| from its exercises, and not dedicated to devo-| 


| votion, still the recollection of that form of 
| prayer in which he was instructed by maternal 
| fondness, and the memory of his home, asso- 
] ciated with his earliest piety, come upon him. 
|| But he sees in a scholarship the means of pre- 
|| Sent competence to avenues to future indepen- 
‘idence. He hesitates—encompassed by men 











his knees, and bawled out what he called a hymn, || who scoff at their creeds besides his own, and | 


of which the writer recollects these lines: 


“Though the devil assaults us with lightning and 
} 


thunder, 
We're true to our Jesus, and ne'er will knock under.” 





We understand that Mr. Endres proposes to 
teach music on various instruments if required ; 
such-ag the flute, clarionet, trombone, also, on 
the guitar and pianoforte. His present resi- 
dence is No, 1, Sheafe-street, in this city. 





ADMISSION OF ROMAN CATHOLICS TO 
THE CORPORATION OF 
UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. Saret moved for liberty to bring in a bill 
to enable Roman Catholics to hold Professor- 
ships and Scholarships in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. He had originally given notice that he 
should move for the admission of Roman Ca- 
tholics to Lay Fellowships, but as the Lay Fel- 
lows may become Senior, and as the college is 
govered by the Provost and seven Senior Fel- 
lows, he had relinquished his purpose, Is it 
not a reproach to your legislation that the na- 
tives of Ireland should be excluded from the 
literary and scientific offices in the only national 
establishment, and that every Protestant wan- 
derer, no matter whence he may come, should 
be eligible to these situations? To alien Pro- 
testantism you give welcome, while to your 
fellow-citizens and fellow-subjects, who differ 
with you on a mystery, you deny the rewards 


‘| by such a neophyte in Protestantism as this ?— || “ 
; pry |} Ch. 11, v. 12. 
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| whispers in his ear what it is needless to re- 
peat; he begins at last to think that his sera- 


dice, and throwing off his christianity and his | 
Catholicity together, he puts off remorse and | 
shame, and bhecomés a jeering and sardonic | 
renegade. Has your church gained any thing | 


Have you, while you pluck up the religion of 
his heart by the roots, cast the seeds of your 
legal orthodox in his mind? You have made | 
an apostate, and do but profane the steps of | 
your altars with his false and mercenary genu- | 
flexion. 


sured, that in. seducing a Roman Catholic, by 
mercenary motives, from his religion, you do 
but teach him to deride and scoff at your own. 
The Government had closed the spirit of the 
proselytism from the inferior departments of 
education, and from the only national estab- 
lishment connected with literature and science 
it ought to be contumeliously driven. There | 
were willions of people in Ireland., It is not 
from five or six hundred thousand that a supply 
of genius should be drawn. Search for it 
wherever it can be found. Let the career of 
letters be thrown open to all classes of the 
community. From the bar, and from the 
senate, fanaticism had been put to flight. _ It is 
not to the groves of the academy that it should 
be permitted to retreat. 











ples are but folly, and his principles but preju-| 


| 


Away with this propagando, not of | 
Protestantism, but of scepticism, for, rest as- | 








Hoxovuns vo Laraverre.—.'f resid. 
Commander in Chief of the iby Oa Navy of 
United States, has issued “ General Orders": in = 
sequence of the death of the Last Mason Geneny 
ov THE Revo.vrionary Army, directing that he 
same honours be rendered upon this occasion at the 
different military and naval stations as were obsery 
upon the decease of Wasuineron, ed 

In obedience to the above directions, the follow} 

. ; n 
Funeral Honours will be paid at the several stati 
of the Army and Navy, on the day following the Ons 

° " . re. 
ceipt of Official (rders. At day-break, twenty -foy 
guns will be fired in quick succession, and one »,. 
at the interval of every half hour thereafter, ij) A 
set. The flags of the several stations will, during the 
day, be at half mast. The officers of the Army and 
Navy will wear crape on the left arm for the period 
of six months. 

The Association of the Friends of Ireland, jn Bos. 
ton and its vicinity, beld their meeting at the Pan. 
theon Hall, on the evening of the 23d, conformably to 
public notice. , 

Thomas Murphy, the President, in the chair, 

After the Association being called to order, and the 
proceedings of the former meeting read aud approved 
the Chairman of the Barrett Fund Committee, report. 
ed to have in the hands of their Treasurer, the sun of 
two hundred and eight dollars. And it was truly gry. 
tifying, he said, to witness the spirit of emulation which 
seemed to pervade the bosons of the young and the 
old, to whom he had occasion to disclose the purport 
of his mission, In this asrertion, he said, he was borno 
out by the most undeniable testimony ; for on his do. 
nation list he had the nawes of male and female chi). 
dren, some not twelve months old. This must bo 
truly pleasing to the great mind of Mr. Barrett, to 
contemplate that ins late unprecedented patriotisi in 
the cause of his country, is a subject of sich admin. 
tion in this land of liberty, where the mind is unre. 
stricted by the trammels of power or frowns of tyranny, 

It was voted that a committee be appointed to re 
mit the amount subscribed to Richard Barrett, Esq, 
with the thanks of this Association, and the names of 
the contributors, and an accompanying address to the 
people of Ireland. 

The Association being addressed by Mr. James 
Byrnes, of Sea street, in his usually impressive style 
—it was moved to adjourn, to meet again at the dis- 
cretionary call of the government. 

P.S. Those who may still feel desirous to contri- 
bute towards the Barrett Fund, will have an opportu- 
nity of doing so, as business will not be finally closed 
before the Ist of next month. Signed. 

Tuomas Munpny, President. 
Ricuarp W. Rocue, Rec. Sec. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Jonn Patad and Mary Carr; Michael Foley and 
Mary Walsh; John Driscoll and Margaret Flinn; 
William Daley and Catharine Deveny; Edward 
Quinn and Margaret Kelly. 


wrewarE. ese 
DEATHS. 
Timothy Daley, 22 years; John Hoy, 8 months; 
John Cummings, 38 years; Mary Kelley, 25 years; 
Patrick Carter, 45 years; Ann Pendergast, 35 year. 


POETRY. 
[Selected for the Jesuit.) 
HYMN 
TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. . 


“And there shall come a-rod out of the root of 
Jesse: and a flower shall rise up out of this root, and 
the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him.’ —Isaias, 








Sweet flower, the fairest ever blown, 
In Sharon’s lovely vale ; 

Whose balmy fragrance wide around 
Perfumes the watting gale ! 


By sacred zion’s sainted bands 
In strain prophetic sung ; 

At length from Jesse's regal root 
All pure and spotless sprung. 


The heaven’s to nurse thy growing stem 

~ Distilled their brightest dew : 

And hov’ring oer thy hallowed top, 
The etherial spirit flew. 


Not Eden in her blooming haunts, 
With all her flowers so fair ; 
Could boast a flower so choice as thine 

For werth and beauty rare. 


*T was she the stem from Jesse's root, 
God's virgin sprung: 

And he the flower her Son Divine, 
By all the Prophets sung. 


On him in Jordan’s streyn baptized, 
- Descends the mystic dove ; 
And loud his Son ; beloved the sire 
Proclaims him from above. 
Tag CatHoLic. 
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